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THE NEED FOR A FRESH START 


HE London conference has taken a 

holiday, owing to the fall of the Tar- 
dieu government on February 17. If 
the postponement of the conference had 
no other useful effect, it has given the 
world a breathing spell in which to ex- 
amine the results of the conference so 
far. It must be confessed that the results 
to date have been disappointing and that 
the outlook for the future is not alto- 
gether bright. The original purpose of 
this conference was not only to secure the 
limitation of armaments, but to secure 
actual reduction. In his famous address 
before the League Preparatory Commis- 
sion last April, Ambassador Gibson de- 
clared that the armament deadlock could 
be broken “only by the decision of the 
Powers possessing the greatest arma- 
ments to initiate measures of reduction.” 
In his Armistice Day address, President 
Hoover declared: “We will reduce our 
naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the 
others to say how low they will go. It 
cannot be too low for us.” 


Yet what is the record of the Ameri- 
can delegation at London? 


First, it has remained silent concerning 
the proposal of the British, Italian and 
Japanese governments that all battleship 
construction be suspended until 1935- 
1936, which would stop the construction 
of at least 21 battleships and save a billion 
dollars to the peoples of the United States, 
the British Empire and Japan. Instead 
of accepting this proposal, the American 
delegation has demanded the right to 
build a new battleship at a cost of 
$50,000,000. It is possible that the United 
States has adopted this battleship policy 
for bargaining purposes. If so, many ob- 
servers feel that the United States has 
overplayed its hand. 


Secondly, the American delegation has 
expressed its opposition to a reduction in 
tonnage in aircraft carriers from the 
135,000 tons fixed in the Washington 
treaty to—say—100,000 tons. The United 
States has actually constructed only about 
80,000 tons of aircraft carriers. Never- 
theless, naval experts have declined to 
consent to a reduction from 135,000 to 
100,000 tons on the ground that we have 
frozen 66,000 tons in two large carriers, 
the Lexington and the Saratoga, whereas 
the British are building smaller carriers 
which have proved more effective and 
cheaper than the larger craft. We are 
therefore demanding the retention of the 
Washington tonnage in order to build 
more and smaller carriers. 


Finally, the United States has steadily 
increased its cruiser demands. The con- 
struction of the 15 cruisers authorized in 
the 1929 bill would have given the United 
States a cruiser tonnage of 305,000. Such 
a Big Navy man as the Honorable Fred 
Britten declared that the completion of 
these cruisers would “place the United 
States navy on a basis somewhat near 
equality with any other naval force it 
might be called upon to meet.” Neverthe- 
less, in the preliminary negotiations with 
Great Britain the United States increased 
its cruiser demands to 315,000; and in a 
statement of February 6 at London it 
again increased these demands to 327,000 


and, under certain circumstances, to 
339,000 tons. If, in the eyes of Mr. Fred 
Britten and others, the United States 


could achieve parity with England at 
305,000 tons, it is difficult to see why it 
is now necessary to expand our cruiser 


strength beyond the limits set in the 1929 
navy bill. 


: As far as battleships and aircraft car- 
riers are concerned, the question whether 


actual reduction is to take place now rests 
with the American delegation. The ques- 
tion whether such reduction will be off- 
set by an increase in cruiser construction 
depends, however, to a certain extent 
upon France. The United States has 
worked out a parity agreement with Great 
Britain on the assumption that hence- 
forth the British navy will consist of only 
fifty cruisers. The French demands, how- 
ever, as presented in the memorandum of 
February 13 call for a navy of 724,000 
tons—which apparently is a much larger 
navy than the British expected the French 
to build. Consequently the conference is 
confronted with the possibility that the 
British will insist upon increasing their 
tonnage demands; and if the British in- 
crease them, the United States, to achieve 
parity, must increase them also. 


Why do the French wish a navy of 
724,000 tons? Why do the British insist 
upon the right to maintain a navy as 
strong as that of France and Italy com- 
bined? Why does the United States wish 
to maintain a navy as large as that of 
Britain? The answer is that each power 
fears the possibility of war, and it wishes 
to be as well prepared as, if not better 
than its potential rivals. The opinion is 
growing that the solution of the naval 
problem can be found only in some sys- 
tem of reducing the possibility of war. 
There is widespread agreement that in its 
present form the anti-war pact is not 
adequate for this purpose. It is now pro- 
posed that some supplementary machinery 
be established whereby all of the powers 
at London agree to consult with each other 
in the case of a threatened dispute. All 
of the powers are willing to participate 
in such machinery except the United 
States. Apparently the American delega- 
tion is afraid that any agreement for this 
purpose would be rejected by the Ameri- 
can Senate. Nevertheless, the Senate 
approved this principle of consultation or 
conference in the Four-Power Pacific 
Pact and in the Pan-American Concilia- 
tion Treaty; and the United States has 
already applied the principle in the Bo- 
livia-Paraguay dispute over the Chaco and 
in the Russo-Chinese dispute over Man- 
churia. 


Had the powers refused to consider the 
Four-Power Pacific Pact in 1921, the 
Washington conference in all probability 
would have failed. It is possible that the 
success of the London conference may 
similarly depend upon a willingness to 
face the security problem. 

R. L. B. 


Page Two 


The Japanese Elections 

HE general election for members of 

the lower house of the Japanese Diet 
held on February 20 has resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Minseito party 
led by Premier Hamaguchi. The Min- 
seito party won a total of 273 seats, the 
Seiyukai 174, proletarian parties 5, and 
other groups 14. Premier Hamaguchi’s 
Ministry, which controlled only 176 seats 
in the previous Diet, is now assured of a 
clear majority of 80 seats over all other 
parties combined. 


The proletarian parties suffered a sharp 
defeat. Their previously elected repre- 
sentation of eight members, which they 
had confidently expected to double, has 
actually been reduced to five. Competi- 
tion among four different proletarian 
parties, numerical weakness of the Japan- 
ese trade-union movement, and dearth of 
funds (liberally supplied by the privi- 
leged interests to the Minseito and Sei- 
yukai parties) are chiefly responsible for 
the proletarian set-back. The indepen- 
dent liberal, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, also 
failed of re-election. 


Although Japanese elections are largely 
fought over personalities, the Minseito 
landslide would seem to express the 
voters’ approval of the present Govern- 
ment’s policies of financial retrenchment, 
budget balance without recourse to loans, 
restoration of the gold standard, and con- 
ciliation toward China. The tendency to- 
ward a two-party system evidenced in the 
general election of 1928 has been con- 
firmed by a further decrease in the num- 
ber of independents elected to the new 
Diet. But whereas in 1928 the two major 
parties were so equally divided that the 
few independents still retained the balance 
of power, in the new Diet the Minseito 
party controls a majority sufficiently large 
to insure the execution of its policies. In 
the past the necessity of bargaining for 
the support of the smaller opportunistic 
groups has led to trimming that precluded 
the carrying out of any comprehensive 
government program. The latest develop- 
ment stimulates both the Government 
and the Opposition to design and put into 
effect policies of a sufficient continuity 
to win the approval of the electorate. 


T. A. B. 


Pilsudski and Poland, by Rom Landau. New 
York, Dial Press, 1929. 
The biography of a romantic figure which 
helps to explain the formation and development 
of Poland as an independent State. 
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